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PROGRESS? 


{bis News that the Atomic Energy Commission is planning 
an experiment in northern Alaska to determine whether it is 
possible to create a large man-made harbor by means of a 
nuclear explosion, is just another case of man’s seemingly un- 
quenchable desire to “change the face of the earth.” Somehow 
this news leaves one with a sense of shock. The impact of 
civilization upon the earth’s surface is already so great one 
wonders how far man can go without causing irremediable 
damage. Certainly a nuclear explosion of the proposed magni- 
tude may have unforeseeable consequences. I think it was 
Albert Einstein who remarked that the speed of new inven- 
tions far exceeds our acquisition of knowledge of how to use 
them. 

Upon learning of the above plan a letter was sent to the 
Commission expressing our concern that this project might 
have serious after-consequences both to land fauna and to 
marine life. Our letter also recommended that, if the Com- 
mission is determined to proceed with the project, a more 
desirable site would be on the Arctic littoral east of Point 
Barrow rather than at Cape Thompson on the west coast of 
Alaska, because the northern coast is more nearly devoid of 
both human and animal populations. It must be said, in jus- 
tice to the Commission, that its reply to our letter went into 
much detail as to the many precautions being taken to insure 
that there would be no serious biological or ecological conse- 
quences. Yet, who knows? It is still highly questionable 
whether all the after effects can possibly be foreseen. 

Man is doing strange things in the name of progess. With 
the new vast powers under his command, he has become a 
geological force on a planetary scale. Yet the changes he will 
inevitably continue to make upon the earth constantly threaten 
to impair the very sources of his life derived from the creative 
processes of nature. 


Blithe 
Beautiful 


“Have you seen our little robin?” he asked on 
evening. 

The Tody’s native name in Jamaica is “robin 
or “robin red-breast,” and I was to hear entirel 
different names on other islands. 

The “little robin” came each evening to th 
foot of the garden, where from a high, dead twi 
he darted out for a supper of gnats. Being so tiny 
I often lost sight of him in the failing light, bu 


Ciny and - THE FIRST Cody 


HE CuBan Topy that arrived safe and 

l lively at the Bronx Zoo in May, as the first 

ever to be exhibited, came from the beau- 
tiful Vinales Valley in Cuba’s province of Pinar 
del Rio. In the picturesque Rosario Mountains, 
this vivid little green, red, pink, orange, yellow, 
blue and golden bird is by no means rare. Neither 
is the emphatic statement of the Cubans who 
have attempted to keep it. Repeatedly I was flatly 
told: “It won't live in a cage.” 

Questions as to the reason why always brought 
a hopeless “No sé porqué!” Even bird fanciers 
who had most carefully tried to keep one said “I 
don’t know why they won't live.” Well, now we 
know something, after collecting attempts over a 
period of nearly five years. 

The Cuban Tody (Todus multicolor) is one 
of a fantastic family found only in the Greater 
Antilles. 

Cuba, Jamaica and Puerto Rico each have one 
species. Hispaniola has two. All have relatively 
minor differences and all are restricted to their 
respective Caribbean islands. ‘The family ‘Todidae 
is classified, along with the Kingfishers, under the 
order of Coraciiformes. Even external character- 
istics and behavior indicate a relationship. 

Although the Tody is about the size of a 
House Wren, measuring only four to four and a 
half inches, it is blessed with extraordinary per- 
sonality. Beside being beautiful, it is blithely 
active—does much flitting, much dainty head 
movement, frequent puffing out of the feathers 
and coy elevating of the top-knot. Very perky. 

I was introduced to my first Tody in Jamaica 
in 1955 by the inquiry of my host, Harold da 
Costa, at Strawberry Hill. 
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could always tell when he was still about by the 
peculiar, slightly-rattling whirr of his wings as he 
sallied out to snap his prey. 

Strawberry Hill, at 3,000 feet at the beginning 
of the Blue Mountains north of Kingston, was « 
delightful birding knob. The hill rose just like ar 
inverted strawberry. The country house on toy 
of the cone was lushly surrounded with old tree 
along flower-bordered walks that terminated ir 
thick shrubbery. 

Here grass-quits, banana-quits, orange-quits 
striped-headed tanagers and three species of hum 
mingbirds fed, sang and nested. The slopes o 
the strawberry, below the gardened tip, were s 
steep no sane horticulturist would attempt cul 
tivation. 

Wild mangoes, no doubt sprung from seed 
tossed over the brink years before, and wilk 
grasses, shrubs and bamboo provided an idea 
habitat for many merry birds. During the day th 
Todies flashed their brilliance, like the flick of : 
camera shutter, among the denseness, but towarc 
evening they came out to open perches and, fly 
catcher-like, spent the end of the day darting fo 
winged insects. 

Eventually, down at the base of. the hill, | 
managed to “tip” a specimen; that is, with ; 
gummed twig on the end of a long pole, I touche: 
his wing and thereby “glued” him to the twig 
Within a few minutes, in a fine-barred cage, h 
was snatching all the insects with which I tickle 


his beak. 


Perkiness and blithesome activity are charact 
of the Cuban Tody and even a photograph re 
its jauntiness, if not the variety of brilliant « 


He seemed to have no bottom to his s ach, 
and I quit only when, weary of collecting insects, 
[ judged he had received nourishment enouch for 
i bird ten times his size. . 

At night I made the rounds of the electric 
lights outside the house, filling jars with moths, 
flies, crickets and whatever. He a cepted all but 
hard beetles. For two days I followed the de- 
manding routine of trying to satisfy his appetite. 


EXHIBITED ALIV 


It became obvious that if I were to get any 
other llecting done, one of the gardeners, Vin- 
cent Walker, would have to take over. Faithfully 
he carried the cage with him all day as he 
trimmed the flower beds. I spied on him to see 
that he was carrying out instructions. 

Regularly, at 20-minute intervals, Vincent laid 
aside his machete, tenderly offered a plump in- 


sect on the end of a toothpick. ‘The Tody gulped 


By OLIVER GRISWOLD 


Coordinator of Radio, Television and 
Film De pt., University of Miami 


it immediately. Vincent fed five or six insects, 
three times an hour, from about six-thirty in the 
morning until dark. 

Then one morning, in lugubrious tones, Vin- 
cent woke me with “The little robin is dead.” 

The night before he had eaten fully and in fine 
condition settled down on his perch contentedly. 
We reviewed all the facts and arrived at no 
conclusion, except that we had had him for six 
days and the cause of death was unknown. As 
we pondered the problem, the Tody was pre- 
pared for the University of Miami zoological 
reference collection. 

A few days later, while driving on the Buff 
Bay Road beyond Hardwar (sic) Gap, in search 
of specimens with Vincent, I saw a ‘Tody snatch 
a lacy-winged green insect from the air, return 
momentarily to a perch, then whisk into a small 
hole in an almost-sheer clay bank. 

With a shout I stopped the car; we swarmed 
up the 30-foot bank, clapped a hat over the hole 
and grinned at each other. But Vincent’s face 
was long when he announced he had seen the 
bird leave the hole as we climbed. 

“But de little ones is dere,” he said. 

I hoped they wouldn’t be too young. We dug. 
The clay was tough for the machete. I marveled 
at the ability of such a little bird to excavate so 
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The machete gives scale to the nest of a Puert 
Tody. From a small opening at the left, the 
turned abruptly right to a chamber wher 
had been laid on bare clay. Ferns hid the 0; 
Photo by the author. 
prodigiously. The tunnel curved slightly for 
few inches, then turned right and opened into 
round chamber about a foot from the entrance. 

The nestlings greeted us with open moutl 
and much beeping. They were fully feather 
and only a few days from flying. I removed the 
and examined the excreta. It was dark purpli: 
and seemed to contain fine remnants of inse 
chiton, as well as much unidentifiable materiz 
The purplish I attributed to berries, but the 
were no seeds. 

“These birds are supposed to eat only insect 
Do you know any small purple fruit they mig. 
get that wouldn't have seeds, Vincent?” 

“No, all fruits has dem. Maybe de mama ar 
papa take out de seeds for de babies.” 

I had heard of stranger things, so retained 1 
remark for further thought. 

The baby Todies sat just like their parent 
with long bills up at an angle that gave a jaun 
air of self-assurance and jovial readiness. 

I had rented one of those miniature Engli: 


cars, which we had dubbed “Bo-beep,” for “beey 


was exactly what the “hooters” (British for auto 
horn) said. In Jamaican mountains the “hooter” 
is just as important as the motor or the brakes, 
for the curves are mostly acute, continuous and 
blind. Keenly aware of this and the sheer plunge 
down the mountain side that would result from 
any mistakes of mine about driving on the left, 
| “beeped” the “hooter” religiously, 
Every time I “beeped,” from the cage in the 
open glove compartment the two Todies “beeped” 
back in perfect duet. They “ 
key as the horn. 


beeped” in the same 
The first time I thought it was 
accidental, but they were definitely responding to 
the horn. So, a little hysterical over the luck of 
having, at last, two specimens in just the right 
stage for cage conditioning, we went down the 
mountain laughing and “beeping” even on the 
few clear stretches, just to hear the Todies’ ridicu- 
lous, jocund echoing from the glove compartment. 

It was not so much the comedy of it, but the 
excitement of feeling that we now had a good 
chance of taking back to the United States the 
world’s first Todies for exhibition. The babies 
certainly seemed to possess no fear, although this 
was their first look at full daylight. On the other 
hand, they were demonstrating wholehearted co- 
operation with their new way of life. 

These little fellows ate like gluttons on the same 
frequent feeding schedule and went happily- 
stuffed to sleep each night. On the fifth morn 
ing one was found dead, when Vincent went to 
feed them between six-thirty and seven o’clock. 
The other was dead the next morning. Both 
joined the University’s skin collection. 

No one in the neighborhood (and the Ja- 
maicans had much love of birds) had any satis- 
factory explanation. Nor could any one at the 
Jamaica Institute, with its good staff of fact- 
packed scientists, explain it. 

As we flew back to Miami with a nice collec- 
tion of Streamer-tail, Mango and Vervain Hum- 
mingbirds, we tried to add up what we had 
learned about collecting live Todies. Practically 
nothing, it seemed. But perhaps the fact that 
they always died early in the morning pointed to 
something. 

The quest for a live Tody, although of neces- 

dy incidental to other objectives, was none the 
less kept continuously in mind. I wanted the 
rity, first, as a television “prop.” 


As coordinator of programs for the University 
of Miami’s Radio, Television, and Film Depart- 
ment, it has been my custom personally to pro- 
duce a series of educational television programs 
each year about our Good Neighbor Caribbean 
and Latin American countries. This, in many 
ways besides television, is a particularly empha- 
sized sphere at the University of Miami. 

For program facts, films and “props,” Mrs. 
Griswold and I have travelled to a different coun- 
try each summer. In addition, I make short, in- 
tense trips during the academic Easter vacation, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with a naturalist 
team-mate. 

Beside general coverage of the country, the 
shows always include an emphasis on the flora 
and fauna. The purpose is to entice the tele- 
viewers who may be inspired to travel abroad to 
go beyond the cities and the routine resorts for 
the entrancing values of a first-hand look at the 
countryside and the wildlife. This, according to 
my theory of production, gives the shows a host 
of merits surpassing quickie hops from one for- 
eign capital or resort to another. We cover those, 
too, but in proportion to the fundamental agri- 
cultural and natural resources bases of the 
countries. 

Educational television calls for as inuch show- 
business come-on as we can develop. We are al- 
ways seeking attention-compelling live specimens, 
keeping always in mind the value of saying, “And 
now another world’s first for our University of 
Miami programs.” 

This, of course, is akin to the objectives of “the 
living textbook” of the zoo. But what do you do 
with live, rare “props” after a T'V show? Logic- 
ally, send them to “the living textbook” zoo for 
continued inspiration and education about our 
Good Neighbor countries. Thus, many of our 
collecting trophies are on erbiice today in 

various American zoos. 

It was three years and several collecting trips 
after Jamaica before I headed again for one of 
the Greater Antilles. This time my colleague was 
Robert H. Mattlin, Director of the Crandon Park 
Zoo in Miami. We had done a good deal of ‘Tody 
theorizing and planning together. 

We arrived in Puerto Rico in March, 1958, 
with several thousand live meal worms and a 
stock of live crickets. We headed for La Parguera 
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on the southwest coast within easy reach of good 
Tody habitat. 

Moreover, we had sworn “to cheat that Bird 
Undertaker,” as I called Dr. Oscar T. Owre, 
Curator of the University of Miami Zoological 
Reference Collection, out of any more ‘Tody 
skins. We had no trouble finding the San Pe- 
dritos, or Little St. Peters, as the ‘Todies are 
known to the Puertorriquenos. 

We collected eight, and with the demise of 
each of the first seven, we developed new hy- 
potheses: the mealworms were too large and had 
too much chiton for such small birds to digest, 
the crickets didn’t taste right, raw beef was too 
rich, banana was the wrong kind of protein, 
shredded pineapple didn’t wiggle, or we didn’t 
force feed often enough, and so on, until we 
were grasping at the ridiculous. 

Finally, I took the eighth and last surviving 
specimen with us all day as we went into the field 
to collect other species. Every half hour, from 
four-thirty, when we unglued our eyes, until 
eleven o'clock at night, I pried open his little bill 
and gently, with a cotton-tipped ramrod, filled 
him with little gobs of soupy banana, dripping 
tidbits of pineapple, tenderloin of dragonfly, rib- 
chops of grasshopper, filet of horsefly, gnats, leaf- 
hoppers and hairless caterpillers. 

This meant I couldn’t go far from the car to 
collect, for I had to return every half hour to 
prod more food into the Tody. The car windows 
had to be rolled up during the operation, for the 
Tody had to be removed from the cage and held 
in the hand each time. You can’t squeeze. His 
pep remained perfect, and about every other feed- 
ing he managed to flip from my hand and had to 
be retrieved — and tenderly, too— from among 
the assorted contents of the sedan, piled full of 
nets, sacks, cages and the usual stock of photo- 
graphic and zoological collecting gear. Among 
these the Tody adeptly played hide-and-seek. 

The first minute or two in a tightly closed car 
in a tropical climate is tolerable. The feeding and 
retrieving often took twenty minutes. By then my 
every pore was a river. 

“If any one ever asks me if I ever caught a 
Tody,” I told Bob, “I’ll have to admit not many, 
but I’ve probably set a record for catching the 
same one more times in the same day — and per- 
spiring more about it.” 
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We shipped our reptiles, amphibians and othe 
birds ahead of us to Miami. As our plane ros 
over San Juan and headed for Miami, Bob and 
peeked into Mr. Tody’s cage on my lap an 
smiled. 

It was more than a four-hour flight. I mad 
nine trips to the men’s room. This caused som 
comment among the passengers, and the stewar 
was most solicitous, until I explained about feec 
ing the bird. It was the only place I dared tak 
him out of the cage. I could recatch him in there 

We rushed through the Miami airport an 
home. After a good stuffing of banana and pine 
apple, I presented Mr. Tody with five, dark 
lively, small wood roaches, enticingly wiggly anc 
visible in a white china dish. He shot down fron 
the perch and gobbled one after another. ‘Ther 
he returned to the perch, preened and seemed t 
ask for more. I gave him more. He snatched anc 
downed them, returned to his perch and wen 
to sleep. 

I ran to the phone and called Bob at his home 

“Hey, we've done it. The Tody is wild abou 
little wood roaches, and I’ve got a million o 
them in the mulch pile.” Bob was jubilant, too 

Next morning the Tody was dead. 

In the fall of 1958, in conference with Lee S 
Crandall, General Curator Emeritus of the Nev 
York Zoological Park, and William G. Conway 
Curator of Birds, I offered the theory that th 
metabolism of ‘Todies is possibly so high that ever 
though they had gone to sleep stuffed witl 
calories, they perhaps had starved between wak 
ing at daylight and six-thirty o'clock when w 
came to feed them. The fact that neither o 
these men laughed at my poorly-supported theory 
but gave it consideration, encouraged me. 

Grasping at the idea, during the winter, — 
“staggered” my mealworm colony, so that ther 
would always be a goodly number of newly 
hatched small ones on hand. 

I also prepared several special cages by screen 
ing them tightly with fine mesh, so that if a quan 
tity of small, live insects were released inside 
they couldn’t escape. I obtained two fine-mesl 
butterfly nets, one for insurance in case the othe 
should get ripped. All these, obviously, were te 
insure a continuous supply of live insects. Thesi 
simple preparations proved to be all there wa 
to it — almost. 


igh this notch in the wooded cliffs — a perpen- 
ar forest — the collectors passed into Vinales 
y. In the scrub and second growth on the hills 


> distance, our Tody was caught in a mist net. 
Photo by the author. 


Bob Mattlin and I arrived in Vifales Valley 
in the Province of Pinar del Rio in southwestern 
Cuba on March 23 of this year, making our head- 
quarters at Rancho San Vicente Hotel. Senor 
Porfirio Ascuy, the proprietor, who had an aviary 
collection of native species, shook his head as he 
added his account of futile attempts to keep 
Pedorreras, as the Cubans call the Todies. 

Nevertheless, with a bundle of mist nets, 
our “tipping poles,” jars of gummy bird lime 
and photographic equipment, we followed Eliel 
Dominguez, 18-year-old son of the local “profes- 
sional” bird catcher, along the trails to good Tody 
territory. 

On either side the weirdly-beautiful, erosion- 
pocked limestone cliffs rose almost sheer. Decidu- 
ous trees, palms, and agaves grew in the pockets, 
one above the other, giving the unusual effect of 
4 perpendicular forest. We entered an open val- 
ley from whose floor rose small limestone mesas, 
and farther on, climbed rolling wooded knolls. 
In the scrub and small second growth we soon 
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heard the Todies, sometimes chattering as though 
scolding one another. At other times single birds 
mounted singing perches. 

But mainly they flitted like bright little fairies 
among the low branches of the thickets. ‘They 
were very difficult to see, for in flying away from 
us their green backs blended perfectly with the 
foliage, and a single leaf could hide one. 

The day resulted in three fine specimens by 
“tipping.” Back at Rancho San Vicente, we 
placed all three birds in one of the screened cages. 

We felt that if one should start taking food 
from a dish, the others would learn to imitate 
him. To begin with, they all chummily lined up 
side by side. We gave our brilliant little trio a 
small, shallow dish of water and on the bottom 
of a white china dish a lively mob scene of 
tawny mealworms. 

As we silently watched, a Tody dropped down 
and eyed the mealworms for about thirty seconds. 
With hope, we held our breath. He snatched up 
a worm, flitted back to the perch, vigorously beat 
the worm against the wood, first on one side then 
the other. When he thought he had killed it, 
down it went, and the Tody dropped to the dish 
for another, repeating the beating and hasty 


gulping. 
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Another Tody, who had been watching, 
dropped down to the dish and grabbed a worm, 
and the first ‘ody was at him in a flash. Furiously 
they ricocheted around the cage in a whirling 
fight. Later we wished we had interpreted this 
action correctly. Instead of being a teacher, the 
precocious Tody who fed first turned out to be a 
sheer bully. 

In two days, only the belligerent one remained 
— saucy and strong — while the others were pre- 
pared for the museum. 

Meanwhile the butterfly nets were put to 
work, gleaning from nearby meadows a myriad 
of insects — little grasshoppers, miscellaneous flies, 
leafhoppers and spiders. These we released in- 
side the mesh-covered cage simply by turning 
the net inside out. The insects gravitated to the 
sides of the escape-proof mesh, from which the 


Tody picked them off at leisure. 
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Our Cuban Tody at the very start of his care 

the first specimen to be exhibited in a zoo. . 

minutes after capture he inspected the camere 

calm assurance, raising and lowering his tiny 
Photo by the author. 

As we drove the 135 miles back to Havana, we 
twice replenished the insects from the roadside 
Although we were only a few hours from my 
aviary in Miami, at the last minute before plane 
time we put in a two-day supply of mealworm: 
for insurance. 

During the six weeks I had him in Miami, ! 
watched him carefully and learned about hi 
astonishing capacity. He ate forty to sixty smal 
mealworms a day, plus morning and late after 
noon feedings of innumerable small live insects 
mostly leafhoppers swept from the lawn with the 
butterfly net. 

The afternoon feeding was always made mor 


| than enough to carry him well into the next day, 
| Tat first thought. But by the time I arrived with 
|the morning food, it would be almost all con- 
isumed. So it was increased to an even wider 
|margin of safety. 

He proved most tractable at all times, with not 
} even a qualm when the TV cameras came in for 
| close-ups. I was as confident as one can be 
}under the always nerve-wearing imponderables 
of bird collecting that he would make the trip to 

New York all right, for as he was being weighed 
in for air cargo, I could hear him energetically 
beating a mealworm against his perch. 

What have we proved with the world’s first 
~Tody for zoo exhibition? First, that scientifically 
-asingle experiment doesn’t prove anything, really. 

In addition to the premises on which it was con- 
ducted, other unknown factors might have been 


involved. For example; this Tody might have 
been atypically hardy, unduplicated in a thou- 
sand specimens. 

On the other hand, perhaps the mesh-covered 
cage, the frequent supply of large amounts of 
live “wild” insects, plus an abundance of very 
small mealworms, are actually the answer to the 
suspected terrifically high metabolism. ‘The evi- 
dence seems to point that way, although if it is 
that simple | wonder why other collectors over 
the previous years didn’t discover it. 

Anyone who desires to repeat the experiment 
is most welcome to the findings. I shall not have 
a chance to check them again for some time. 

Because, for new things, the realm of educa- 
tional television and “the living textbook” of the 
zoo are as hungry as a Tody. I’m off next for an 
entirely different species of “world’s first.” 


Postscript: The Tody in the Zoo 


M* GRISWOLD wrote us in March about the 
trials of ody hunting in Cuba, and, later, 
of his wonderful success. On May 7 the bird ar- 
rived in a small cage covered with a fine mesh 
‘capable of confining the tiny insects with which 
the flycatcher-like Tody satisfies its enormous ap- 
petite. It is difficult not to be anthropomorphic 
about such an alert, colorful and tiny tuft of 
feathers as Oliver's prize proved to be, and suffice 
it to say that the Tody immediately captured the 
fancy of the entire staff. One keeper was dis- 
patched, upon the bird’s arrival, to capture small 
insects in the woods east of the Zoo, and another 
to collect fruit flies and young mealworms from 
colonies specially nurtured for the Tody’s arrival. 
Special decorations were selected for a Jewel 
Room cage and two quiet little Golden-headed 
Manakins from Trinidad were selected to be the 
Tody’s cage mates. 

The Tody made his health and appetite known 
at once. Despite his long trip, not a feather was 
out of place and he greedily consumed any small 
live insect offered to him. After a few days we 
were surprised to find that he preferred rather 
large mealworms, occasionally touched with a 
vitamin concentrate, and fruit flies to all else, and 
found it no longer necessary to make sallies for 
“wild” insects. A special timing device on the 


lights of the Tody’s cage makes his day a long 
one, for Todies will not feed when it grows dark. 
His exhibit is checked at intervals throughout the 
day to be certain food is always before him and 
that nothing has gone amiss. 

We don’t know just how much the Tody 
weighs or exactly how much he eats each day, 
but a safe guess is at least 40% of his own weight. 
A bird’s food requirements are a function of its 
environmental temperature as well as its activity. 
Thus it has been shown that at 84°F. a House 
Sparrow will starve to death in less than 70 hours, 
but it will die even sooner at colder temperatures. 
Of course, large birds require comparatively less 
food, so that David Lack reports that land birds 
weighing from 100 to 1,000 grams eat 5% to 9% 
of their body weight each day, while song birds 
of 10 to 90 grams may eat as much as 10% to 
30% of their own weight each day. Humming- 
birds will eat twice their weight in syrup in a day, 
and, generally speaking, insectivorous birds eat a 
much greater quantity of food than do seedeaters. 
To a great extent, however, this difference reflects 
the high moisture content of insect foods. In any 
event, we intend to continue to give our Tody 
lots of live insects, to keep him warm and to pro- 
vide a long, artificially-lighted day in which he 


may feed. — WILLIAM G. Conway 
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PROBLEM 


T IS ESTIMATED that there are almost five mil- 
lion White-tailed Deer in the United States 
today —in some areas probably more than 

at any previous time in history. ‘Their manage- 
ment and harvesting for sport and food have be- 
come a problem of national proportions. 

These management problems affect the New 
England and Lake States particularly because 
here are found the largest concentrations of 
white-tails and the root of most problems is cen- 
tered in over-populations rather than in too few 
deer. Following similar histories of logging and 
fires, the white-tail found ideal habitat in the 
second growth forests and abandoned farms in 
these two sections. 

Warnings from newly-trained game technicians 
that populations were too high fell on deaf ears, 
as most sportsmen and game commissions re- 
membered only the lean years when deer were 
almost extinct. 

Technical investigations of the lives and hab- 
its of game animals is a new science, first gaining 
prominence only three decades ago. Prior to this 
and toa varying extent even today, management 
and regulation of the deer resource were depend- 
ent largely upon game refuges, predator control, 
closed seasons, tradition and local opinions. It 
was then common sense to close a season when 
there was a declining population, and “lots of 
deer” was the best thing despite the dire conse- 
quences of destroyed range and forest reproduc- 
tion and starvation in the spring. 

Big game research, censuses and surveys con- 
ducted by growing staffs in State and Federal 
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agencies and by some private concerns have 
shown the fallacies of the old beliefs. Factua 
results have shown that complete protection o1 
refuges and predator control are disastrous or 
certain areas. The Kaibab Forest story in Ari 
zona is a classic example. Here in 1906 a herd o 
about 4,000 built up as a result of eliminatior 
of the mountain lion and wolf, and complete 
protection. By 1924 it was believed to number 
100,000 animals. That winter the deer died by 
thousands as the depleted range gave out. Deer 
continued to die each winter until only abou 
20,000 were left in 1930 and 10,000 by 1940. The 
mistakes made then are evident to game man 
agers now, but in those early days refuges anc 
predator control were the accepted practices. 
State and National Parks are generally closec 
to hunting to preserve wildlife for esthetic rea 
sons. As a result deer numbers grew to 75 pe 
square mile in Itasca Park in Minnesota. Thi: 
tremendous population destroyed the white pine 
reproduction which was to replace the virgir 
trees now over-mature and blowing down in the 
area. ‘he main purpose in establishing the parl 
was to preserve the pine stand for posterity. Thi 
was thwarted by the White-tail Deer and an un 
informed public. Finally in 1945, when the parl 
was opened to hunting, 42 deer were killed pe 


section. Continuous open seasons since have 
made new pine production possible and the new 
growth is appearing under the old trees. Deer 
numbers are slowly increasing. 

Research teams in New York State have pro- 
vided valuable information for managing deer. 
Old time hunters often “aged” deer by counting 
tines on the antlers — this despite the fact that 
the number of tines might not change over a 
period of years. Next a system was used to meas- 
ure the diameter of the antler at the burr and to 
correlate this with the age. The system was only 
moderately accurate. Finally by examining the 
teeth of the lower jaw, biologists Severinghaus 
and Tanck devised the technique used commonly 
today in which tooth replacement and wear are 
used to age deer with a good degree of accuracy. 

New York studies also showed that reproduc- 
tion in does was closely correlated with winter 
range conditions. Overbrowsed range produced 
fewer fawns per doe than did good range with a 
balanced herd. This can be extremely important, 
since the number of fawns born during one spring 
could be halved because does were forced to over- 
winter continually on range which provided in- 
adequate nutrition. 

- Antler development was also found to depend 
greatly on range conditions. Detailed studies 
showed good antler growth was produced on the 
3 range in New York. On food-rich range in 
southern Michigan, 957% of the yearling deer 
produced at least forked antlers, whereas only 


30% produced forks on poor range in the north. 
In some cases, even 214%-year-old bucks in both 
states did not produce legal-sized antlers — thus 
eliminating this segment from the huntable 
population. 

Although game managers contended that thou- 
sands of deer were dying on overbrowsed range, 
hunters argued that they had never seen a 
starved deer in the woods. This is understand- 
able, since most deer died during the spring 
breakup —a difficult time to be in the woods. 
Research finally found the “bone marrow” test in 
which the upper back leg bone is opened to dis- 
close the marrow. Normal marrow is greasy and 
yellow-white. Marrow from a deer suffering from 
malnutrition is red and gelatinous with little 
body. It literally melts in the warm palm of the 
hand, leaving tissue and a pink liquid. This gives 
definite proof of under-nourishment. 

The mismanagement of the nation’s deer herd 
has been appalling. What makes it even more 
heartbreaking is the fact that techniques of in- 
tellizent management of this resource have been 
available for at least two decades. Why haven't 
changes been made? Why haven't tragic losses 
been eliminated or reduced? ‘The answer is: Be- 
cause of overwhelming uninformed public opin- 
ion. Roger Latham, in a factual report on con- 
ditions in Pennsylvania, stated that, “Probably 
the most formidable problem which has con- 
fronted the Game Commission during the past 
30 years, and one which has seriously hampered 


Both these bucks are 112 years old. The “‘but- 
ton” buck is from overbrowsed range in Mich- 
igan’s Lower Peninsula. The ten-point buck is 
from fertile range in southeastern Michigan. 
Photo from Michigan Conservation Dept. 
scientific management, has been the opposition 
of well-meaning, but uninformed deer hunters. 
This active opposition has endangered the future 
of the sport in Pennsylvania.” 

What has been the result of this active opposi- 
tion in all states having White-tailed Deer? The 
results are apparent in hundreds of thousands of 
starved deer during severe winters, because of 
too many animals carried on a restricted range, 
in thousands of does shot and left in the woods in 
“buck law” states, in millions of trees eaten each 
year by hungry herds, in thousands of dollars of 
damage to crops and orchards, and in physical 
deterioration of the animal itself through lowered 
reproduction, smaller antlers and smaller deer. 

How widespread are deer problems despite 
popular opinion that no problems exist? A sur- 


vey conducted by the late Dr. Aldo Leopold in 
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1947 showed 30 states reporting deer problems 
(White-tailed and Mule Deer). 

The single basic cause for most chronic deer 
problems in the United States has been the 
“buck law.” As a management technique, selec 
tive shooting of bucks only can be an effective 
way of building a herd. Proof of this are the 
hundred and more chronic problem areas reported 
in 1947, many of which were due to protection 
of does. Forced use of the “buck law,” over an 
extended period of time without relaxation and 
against the best advice of professional game tech- 
nicians, has been disastrous. A poll of states taken 
in 1956 showed that all 38 states reporting favored 
hunting deer of either sex and believed it neces 
sary under certain conditions. At that time only 
five states still had a strict “buck law.” This smal. 
number is qualified, however, because in many 
cases the areas where “any deer” hunting is al 
lowed. are restricted to chronic trouble areas suck 
as crop or orchard damage areas. Game agency 
recommendations to liberalize doe hunting are 
still overruled by public opinion. 


A direct loss attributed to the “buck law” is 
the does shot and left in the woods. A spring 
survey made in Jackson County, Wisconsin, in 
1956 showed 17 illegal deer were killed for every 
10 legal deer taken — or a total of 3,011 illegally- 
shot deer left in the woods in part of one county. 
This illegal kill was reduced in 1957 to 1,892 
deer by allowing a “party permit’ deer of either 
sex to be taken. 

Similarly checks in Michigan showed losses 
ranging from 25% to 100% of the legal buck kill 
on areas surveyed. 

Perhaps the most devastating loss suffered by 
deer populations due to antiquated “buck laws” 
or too rigid protection, is the loss from starvation 
as a result of too many deer being carried on a 
restricted winter range. To a rancher it is ap- 
parent that too many head of stock on a limited 
area results in poorer range and eventually in 
fewer animals. Why, then, is it so difficult to ex- 
plain to sportsmen that the same principles of 
management can be applied to deer on an acre of 
woodland? The average hunter seems to think 
that these principles are applicable to domestic 


The new method of determining 
adeer’s age is by noting replace- 
ment of milk teeth and wearing 
of the molars on the lower jaw. 


Both photos by Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, Madison, Wis. 


At a deer checking station, in- 
spectors determine the age of a 
deer taken during the hunting 
season by using a “jaw board.” 


stock but that there is no limit to the number of 
wild animals that an acre can support. The fact 
that a certain unit of deer range may have a total 
of 200 pounds of edible browse and that a deer 
eating five pounds per day can deplete this in 40 
days makes no impression. Many laymen believe 
there is no limit of “deer food” and that no such 
thing as starvation exists — but if it does, then 
deer should be fed artificially! 

Examples of starvation in deer herds are legion. 
The central Adirondacks region of New York is 
an area where chronic overpopulations have been 
recognized since the first part of the century. 
Losses have been as high as 35 deer starved per 
mile, with 20 dead per mile occurring commonly. 
During a 24-year period it is believed that the 
starvation loss actually exceeded the legal kill. 

Michigan lost 50,000 deer from starvation dur- 
ing the winter of 1950-1951. About 22,000 of 
these were buck fawns. This equals the legal 
take in a special season in 1952. 

Minnesota has no “buck law” and has predator 
populations of Bobcats, Coyotes and ‘Timber 
Wolves. Hunters take 65,000 to 70,000 deer of 
any age or sex annually. Despite these decimating 
factors, starvation has occurred on certain over- 
browsed winter ranges seven times during the 
past 26 years, or about once every four years. 

The least discernible result of overpopulation 
is the physical deterioration of the animal itself. 
This is manifested in lowered reproduction and 
smaller antlers and size. New York studies show 
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does on the best western range averaged 1.7 em- 
bryos, whereas they averaged only 1.1 embryos 
on the poorest Central Adirondacks range. ‘This 
means 35% less deer are produced on the poor 
range. In Minnesota’s overpopulated St. Croix 
Park in 1945, does were producing only 0.34 
fawns per adult. By 1949, after a large reduction 
in the herd through hunting, production of fawns 
had increased three times to 1.2 per doe. Main- 
tenance of overpopulations actually acts as a de- 
pressant on the reproductive potential of the herd. 

The size and weight of antlers is also de- 
termined largely by nutrition. Recent studies in 
Pennsylvania on experimental deer have shown 
that reductions in nutrition have resulted in in- 
ferior antlers. In the wild this has been demon- 
strated in New York, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
where antler growth is far less on overbrowsed 
range. The direct effect is a reduction in the 
number of legal bucks available for hunters. How 
can this be true? After an average or severe winter 
in the Central Adirondacks, it was found that 
50% of the yearlings, 15% of the 214-year-olds, 
and 5% of the 314-year-old bucks did not grow 
antlers that exceeded three inches in length. 

Weights of animals are also reduced on poor 
range. Wisconsin figures show that adult bucks 
weigh 12 pounds more on non-critical range. 
Fawns are also 2.4 pounds heavier on _ better 
ranges. Thus the enforced maintenance of over- 
populations results in a smaller deer. In com- 
parison, Minnesota fawns which are legal deer 
during a hunting season, weigh 10 to 15 pounds 
more than those in neighboring Lake States. 

Most hunters are interested in forests and 
trees. In fact, many of the sportsmen, resort 
owners and loggers who enjoy deer hunting are 
directly dependent upon forests for their liveli- 
hood. Despite this, groups oftenlobby strongly 
for more protection for does to increase already 
overlarge populations, which in turn can influ- 
ence to a great extent the type of forest which 
will mature in an area. 

I have already mentioned how an overpopula- 
tion of deer eliminated all young white pines in 
Minnesota’s Itasca Park, where the basic purpose 
of the park was to preserve the pine. In similar 
fashion certain shrubs and trees such as white 
cedar, mountain ash, yew and hemlock, which 
cannot stand heavy browsing pressure, have 
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been eliminated from deer wintering areas. 

In Wisconsin, the devastating effect of dee 
browsing on tree seedlings was pointed out in | 
report by De Boer. Although forest manager 
considered 500 stems per acre as adequate stock 
ing for tree reproduction, heavy browsing bi 
deer had left only 40% of the desired stand it 
central Wisconsin. In contrast, on the India 
Reservations where there was no deer protection 
reproduction was 147% of that considered ade 
quate. The report showed deer were actually eat 
ing young trees many times faster than they wer 
being planted. 

The story of the White-tailed Deer presente 
thus far is one of early exploitation and recen 
mismanagement. Is there any clear answer? Yes 
The answer lies in controlling the number of ani 
mals using an area. Many and varied attempt 
have been made to use other methods, but al 
have failed. Trapping and moving to new area 
is impractical, expensive and does not effect th 
population, because of its high reproductive rate 
Planting of feed to replenish overbrowsed winter 
ing areas fails because of expense, and deer anc 
hare populations do not allow plants to reacl 
stages where browse production is good. Feedin; 
deer artificial foods has been tried by most state 
and given up. Feed is expensive, the deer onh 
choose the best and leave poorer grades, onh 
small numbers can be reached, overbrowsing 0 
nearby natural range is aggravated and, most im 
portant of all, even if successful it only means ; 
larger number to feed the next winter. 

Game managers agree that herd control is ; 
“must” if intelligent management is to succeed 
In some areas it is already too late — ranges wil 
never again support peak populations. Despit 
intensive and well organized educational pre 
grams by Conservation agencies, the public de 
mand for antiquated management measures i 
heeded by those who must make the final dec: 
sions — the various Conservation Commissions 
We will continue to suffer annual losses an 
waste until the public realizes that deer manage 
ment is stock raising on a big scale. Two hur 
dred head cannot be raised on range that cai 
support only 100. This basic principle of gam 
management must be understood and accepter 
by the public before intelligent management o 
the nation’s deer herds can proceed. 


People have showerbaths; why not anthropoid apes? 
The question was raised by the Mammal Department 
on one of the hottest of early summer days, and seemed 


so unanswerable that showers were promptly installed 
in the Gorilla, Orang-utan and Chimpanzee yards at the 


Great Apes House. Young MAMBO, the Lowland 
Gorilla, took to the water almost immediately, after first 
testing it with outstretched hands. His companion, Su- 


maili, the Mountain Gorilla, has been more conservative 
and is inclined to stay on the fringe of the water as it 
sprays from a shower-head at the top of the wall. The 


| Photos by SAM DUNTON picture on this page shows Mambo making a first test. 
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Although the water is warm, Mambo is 
always a little cautious about plung- 
ing in and getting wet all over. In- 
variably he wets arms and hands first. 


Solid comfort! Even Mambo’s evident 
enjoyment of the warm water cannot 
tempt Sumaili into the middle of the 
stream, but she crouches on the edge. 
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Once he is wet all over, Mambo seems to enjoy the spray 
on his face, for he often turns to catch it in his mouth. 


Paddling in the spray, sometimes rolling on the wet con- 
crete, Mambo proves to us that the shower was a good idea. 


a re mr 


Rococo Creature of the 


CARLETON RAY 


HEN THE First Basket Starfish ever 

exhibited at the New York Aquarium 

reached our tanks last April, we lost 
no time in calling attention to it by a special label 
over its tank. This gained attention but not al- 
ways full understanding. We overheard one 
sample dialog: 

“It says here the little things in the water are 
Brine Shrimp.” 

“But where’s the Basket Starfish?” 

“I don’t know. It must be in the plant some- 
where.” 

Visitors who persevered and read another line 
or two learned that the “plant” was the Basket 
Starfish, and the Brine Shrimp were its daily 
food. From there on, their expressions of sur- 
prise and interest always came up to our expecta- 
tions — for the Basket Starfish is one of the most 
rococo creatures of the sea. 

“Gorgon’s Head” is another name for it, hark- 
ing back to Greek mythology and the three sisters 
with snaky tresses. Scientifically, our specimen 
belonged to the Family Gorgonocephalidae or 
“Gorgon-headed ones.” Its generic and specific 
names we cannot be sure of because the group is 
a large and complex one and our specimen disin- 
tegrated so rapidly after death that there was no 
opportunity to have it studied by a competent 
taxonomist. 

The brittle stars are probably the most familiar 
relatives of the Basket Starfish. It is only dis- 
tantly related to the common, thick-armed star- 
fish — about as closely related as we mammals are 
to the fishes. Like the common starfish and brittle 


— The Basket Starfish in full ‘“‘bloom”’ with its 
ing tentacles extended. Right—When it relaxes 
een feeding periods, the starfish is a compact 
: with its branches “‘wilted”’ and tightly-rolled. 


stars, the Basket Starfish is built on a pentagonal 
plan. When young it has five simple arms, but 
these divide and sub-divide, again and again, 
to form a mass of slender, flexible, plant-like 
“branches” and “twigs.” Less sub-divided, shorter, 
stouter arms are used for creeping about. The 
longer, finer arms are used for feeding. ‘These 
stars are fragile creatures and have strong regen- 
erative powers, so as the feeding arms are broken 
or lost they are probably replaced by growing and 


dividing creeping arms. 

Our Basket Starfish lived in the New York 
Aquarium from April 15 to May 17, which may 
well be a record for longevity in “captivity.” It is 
certainly not rare in the ocean, for members of 
the group are scattered through all the seas, from 


the tropics to the waters of the North Atlantic 


and from shallow waters to the depths of the 
ocean. They are bottom inhabitants and are 
commonly dredged up along both American coasts 
and along the English coast. 

Late in March I was diving in 20 feet of water 
in Nassau Harbor in the Bahamas when I saw 
the largest Basket Starfish I had ever encountered. 
It was clumped up in a hollow on the underside 
of a rocky coral “head” and was of the ochre vari- 
ety which seems, in these waters, to grow slightly 
larger than the dark purple ones. 

I gently pulled it from the rock and swam up 
to the boat at the surface. By the time I got there, 
the tangled clump had “bloomed” into a fern- 
like forest of waving tentacles nearly 214 feet in 
diameter. 1 emerged Gorgon-first from the water. 
The startled boatman exhibited no urge to bucket 
the creature, which dripped with a clear, color- 
less mucus. This mucus, incidentally, like that 
of some other invertebrates, is toxic to small fish. 

Fortunately, | was diving with Charles Chap- 
lin, who is sponsoring work on the fishes of the 
Bahamas at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. After a week in one of the tanks 
of Mr. Chaplin’s excellent private aquarium, the 
Basket Starfish was put into a fish-shipping con- 
tainer and brought to New York by air. 

Once in New York, we had a problem — what 
to feed it. In the sea, the Basket Starfish eats 
minute living prey — plankton. Basket Starfish 
are most common in or near channels where the 
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current is comparatively strong and the plankton 
is plentiful. The Basket Starfish is, therefore, a 
“filter-feeder,” a plankton-eater. This has not 
usually been the evolutionary path to great brain 
power, though it is an exceptionally successful 
way of life. Innumerable invertebrates filter- 
feed: clams, oysters, some worms, sea squirts, 
sponges and many others. Fewer vertebrates are 
filter-feeders: baleen whales and fishes such as 
mackerel and some salmon, the Whale Shark and 
the Basking Shark. The advantage of filter-feeding 
is the immediate access to the most abundant food 
on earth. There is nothing comparable to it on 
land, since air, unlike water, is a dead medium. 
On its first day in New York, as a substitute 
for its natural food, we offered quarter-of-an-inch- 
long Brine Shrimp. In swimming more or less 
haphazardly around the tank, some shrimp in- 
evitably bumped into the clumped arms of the 


Basket Starfish, and this contact seemed to stimu- 
late it. Ihe arms began to unfold, slowly, one 
at a time, passing as they unfolded through a 
stage at which they resembled nothing so much 
as the “fiddleheads” of ferns in the springtime. 

Fully expanded, our Basket Starfish was a beau- 
tiful thing, a living, basket-shaped net of delicate, 
ochraceous “branches.” When a Brine Shrimp 
touched a tentacle, the reaction was instant and 
a tendril seized it and rolled it into a tiny clump 
among the other gently-waving tendrils. Then 
one after another of the shrimp touched other 
branches and were similarly ensnared and rolled 


eft — Beginning to expand in 
ike motion. The heavier ten- 
yelow are used for creeping. 


Left — A closeup of two tentacles in 
the beginning of expansion. Af this 
stage they are like fern fiddleheads. 


Below — Two Brine Shrimp have been 
captured and are being held by the 
tentacle, rolled into a tight knof. 


up. Half a dozen shrimp seemed to be about a 
normal load for a single feeding arm. When that 
number had been snared, the efhiciency of the 
arm as a snare had been reduced and the tentacle 
began, plant-like, to “wilt.” Drooping, drawing 
together and massing as it descended, the tentacle 
approached the five-pointed mouth on the under- 
side of its central disc. Invariably we lost sight 
of the captive shrimp before the tentacle ap- 
proached the mouth, since there is a thicket of 
arms around the base. All we know is that some- 
how — perhaps by being passed from tentacle to 
tentacle — the shrimp were passed into the mouth. 
A bellows-like up-and-down movement of the disc 
went on while the creature was at rest but was 
especially noticeable during feeding. Perhaps it 
served the three purposes of the ingestion of food, 
egestion of wastes and the circulation of water 
through the Basket Starfish’s “water vascular 
system.” 

To see the actual mechanics of “swallowing,” 
it would be necessary to observe the underside of 
the animal and this could be done in a glass-bot- 
tomed tank. We shall attempt it next time we 
have the good fortune to exhibit a Basket Starfish. 

During its life we observed that it often took 
the animal a full hour to expand completely; at 
other times it “bloomed” with no apparent stimu- 
lation, or expanded only part way. Possibly the 
degree of its hunger or the number of shrimp 
swimming in the water determined the degree 
and timing of expansion. 

My previous experience with Basket Starfish 
while skin-diving had led me to believe that they 
are nocturnal feeders, for I had never seen one 
expanded during the day. In the Aquarium our 
specimen was not markedly either nocturnal or 
diurnal; it expanded at any time in response to 
food. The only thing it seemed to “dislike” was 
a sudden change of light conditions. Brilliant 
photoflood lights were tolerated and the animal 
“bloomed” normally as long as the lights were not 
turned on and off at short intervals. Too-rapid 
changes of light caused it to wilt into an unat- 
tractive clump. 

Although it was on exhibition for only 33 days, 
our Basket Starfish drew exclamations of wonder 
and interest from many visitors. It is not an un- 
common creature in the sea; we will hope to bring 
its fragile beauty to our tanks often in the future. 


TN 


A Prize for the Zoo 
Someday-- 


THE 


NYALA 


By T. DONALD CARTER 


Assistant Curator of Mammals, 
American Museum of Natural History 


HE New York ZOOLocIcAL Park is known 

throughout the world for its outstanding 

collection of mammals. Since its opening 
sixty years ago, thousands of rare and interesting 
animals have found safety, food and shelter with- 
in its buildings and paddocks. Each year’s Annual 
Report lists specimens new to the collection but 
each year the list becomes more difficult to ex- 
pand, for at the present time there are very few 
species of large mammals that have never been 
exhibited in the Bronx Zoo. One of these is the 
rare and beautiful Mountain Nyala, Tragelaphus 
buxtoni. 

The Mountain Nyala is without question my 
favorite antelope. Thirty years ago, while I was 
a member of the expedition that collected the 
Mountain Nyala Group now in the Akeley Afri- 
can Hall in the American Museum of Natural 
History, I had the opportunity to visit and study 
them in their mountain home in southeastern 
Ethiopia and came back greatly impressed. 
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Although it was first described in 1910, to m 
knowledge no live Mountain Nyala has eve 
reached America. ‘The only one exhibited in an 
European zoological park was a young male thé 
arrived in the Berlin Zoo in 1933. Even in i 
limited home range in Ethiopia, it is doubtft 
whether more than a few hundred exist at th 
present day. 

The Mountain Nyala is not to be confuse 
with the Nyala of Zululand, Nyasaland and th 
Kruger National Park. An outstanding herd ¢ 
this more familiar Nyala may be seen on th 
“African Plains” in the Bronx Zoo. The Moun 
tain Nyala is a much larger animal, approachin 
the Greater Kudu in size. For comparison, th 
bull Mountain Nyala in the American Museum 
exhibit stood 5514 inches at the shoulder whi 
the male Greater Kudu in an adjoining case we 
61 inches. ‘The difference in their heights is i 
part accounted for by the greater development ¢ 
the hump on the Kudu’s shoulders. 


ountain Nyala group in the American Museum 
tural History reveals the impressive size of the 
il, nearly that of a Greater Kudu. The big bull 


s scene stood 55'/2 inches at the shoulder. 
Photo from American Museum of Natural History. 


The natives, incidentally, do not differentiate 
in the names of the Mountain Nyala and the 
Greater Kudu; they are both known as “Argazin” 
in the Amharic language. 

The horns of the Mountain Nyala and the 
Nyala are similar in general shape but those of 
he former are heavier and longer, reaching the 
ength of more than 40 inches in some of the 
arger bulls. In general color the Mountain 
Nyala is grayish-brown with white markings. 
These markings consist of a chevron between the 
“yes, patches on the throat and lower neck, three 
x four indistinct vertical stripes on the sides and 
longitudinal series of spots on the sides and 

nks — hence the antelope’s first English name 


Spotted Kudu. The cows lack horns and are 


of a color similar to the males but with the white 
markings less distinct. 

My interest in the Mountain Nyala was first 
stimulated in 1925 when Capt. Harold A. White 
presented to the American Museum its first 
specimen, the skull and horns of a bull he had 
collected a year or two previously. 

It was shortly after this that the American 
Museum of Natural History was deciding on 
what mammals should be included in the twenty- 
eight groups to be installed in the new Akeley 
African Hall and it was a foregone conclusion 
that an animal as rare and interesting as the 
Mountain Nyala should be represented. 

Three good friends of the American Museum, 
Gertrude Sanford and the brothers Morris and 
Sydney Legendre, volunteered to finance the 
building of this group and also to head an expedi- 
tion to collect the animals and the needed acces- 
sories. I was fortunate in being invited to go 
along as the Museum’s representative. 

The expedition sailed from New York on 
December 1, 1928, and reached Djibouti, the cap- 
ital and seaport of French Somaliland, the day 
before Christmas. It was a three-day train ride 
to Addis Ababa, the capital of Abyssinia, for in 
those days the train did not run at night. Cn 
1930, when Ras Tafari became Emperor Haile 
Selassie, the name of the country was changed 
from Abyssinia to Ethiopia ). 

The process of getting the expedition’s equip- 
ment through customs and preparing for the trip 
into the interior consumed three weeks. Good 
riding mules were our first purchases, for they 
were the only means of transportation in the city. 
The only automobiles in Addis Ababa were those 
owned by the Ras, and there were no automobile 
roads outside of the town. 

Supplies, including fifty-four mules and three 
horses, had to be purchased, mostly in the native 
markets. Twenty boys had to be hired, a mule 
boy for every four pack mules, a cook, a cook’s 
helper, an interpreter, personal boys and a head 
man. Dignitaries had to be visited and in return 
visited us. We were granted an audience with 
Ras Tafari and a few days later were graciously 
invited to dinner at the Palace. This was an elab- 
orate feast of fourteen courses with a table service 
of gold and a bow! of gold fish as a centerpiece. 


Two days before our departure Gertrude San- 
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ford received a riding mule as a present from the 
Ras. It was a beautiful animal, with a perfect 
gait. Its bridle, the velvet saddle blanket and 
part of the saddle were embroidered with bright 
colors and gold thread. About the mule’s neck 
was a collar made of silver cylinders which 


tinkled merrily. 


IXty MILES souTH of Addis Ababa is Lake 

Zwai, the most northern of a series of large 
lakes that extend toward the south for about a 
hundred and seventy-five miles. Although the 
lakes are separated by short distances, the water 
in some is alkali while in others it is fresh. Many 
hot springs are found along their shores. 

Just to the east of these lakes the land rises 
steeply to form the Arusi Plateau. Much of this 
plateau is a great grass-covered plain which 
reaches an altitude of 8,000 feet. Along its west- 
ern sector the plateau rises to greater heights and 
forms the Chillalo or Sagatu and the Geder 
Mountain ranges, between which flow the head- 
waters of the Webbe Shibeli river. Several of 
these mountain peaks rise to more than 13,000 
feet and from about 8,000 to 9,000 the slopes are 
covered with forest in the higher altitudes of 
which are dense stands of bamboo. Above the 
bamboo the country opens up and the slopes and 
summits are clothed with a giant heath, Ericinella 
manni, some of it six or seven feet high. Many 
of the ridges have eroded away to form steep 
cliffs. 

This unique and spectacular country extends 
in a north-south direction for about a hundred 
miles and east-west for about seventy-five miles. 
It is here and only here that the Mountain Nyala 
makes its home. 

Six days after leaving Addis Ababa we camped 
on the eastern shore of Lake Zwai. We were 
informed by natives that the nearest place we 
could find Mountain Nyala was on Ansha 
Mountain about three days away. Camp was 
made at the edge of the forest at its base. Early 
the next morning we set out on muleback to 
search for Nyala on the upper slopes. We each 
took a separate game trail up through the forest 
and later through the dense bamboo jungle. 
Upon emerging from this darkened tangle [ 
faced a new world. There before me and reach- 
ing three thousand feet above to the mountain’s 
very summit was a vast expanse of heath, miles 
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of it as far as the eye could see. High above, nee 
the mountain top, were some cliffs with greé 
masses of fallen rock at their bases. Later I we 
to learn that what appeared to be a smooth e3 
panse of heath was in reality a series of washe 
and gullies, with scattered stones and_ boulder: 
making very difficult traveling. 

I left the boy with the mules at the bambo 
edge, going on alone. The boy had on a whit 
toga, which I felt was not conducive to stalkin 
Nyala. I climbed nearly to the summit, seein 
very little sign but enough to know that Nyal 
did exist there. Throughout the day I saw n 
Nyala but I was not disappointed. I had had 
most invigorating day in the home of the Mour 
tain Nyala amid some of the most picturesqu 
mountain scenery it had ever been my privileg 
to enjoy. 

Upon my return to camp I learned that one ¢ 
our party had had a fleeting glimpse of a Nyal 
at the edge of the bamboos. 

Three more days were spent on Ansha Mour 
tain with little result and it was decided to tr 
elsewhere. A visit was made to Chief Pash 
Tasama and he assured us that we would fin 
greater numbers of Nyala on Kaka Mountair 
two days’ travel to the south. 

Kaka Mountain was even more impressiv 
than Ansha. Again we made base camp at th 
edge of the forest at the mountain’s foot. Th 
next day we moved three of the tents and pitches 
them beside a spring of ice-cold water amon 
the heath. This was to be our home for the nex 
three weeks. 

From the signs about camp, Nyala were plent 
ful and that very afternoon I was to experienc 
one of my greatest thrills, seeing my first Nyale 
I had been out all the morning and was returr 
ing toward camp, following up a draw which ha 
kept me hidden for some distance. This dray 
became more shallow and as my head arose abov 
the bank a movement toward my left attracte 
my attention. There, feeding on the heath abou 
one hundred and fifty yards away, were thre 
Nyala —a good bull, a cow and a young bu 
with horns about eight inches long. It was 
beautiful sight in an enthralling setting. Th 
lighting was perfect with the sun behind m 
back. In front of me and beyond the antelope 
were the heath-covered slopes of the mountai 


eaching to the three distinct peaks. The clear, 
‘ool mountain air added to the perfect picture. 
‘or fully five minutes I watched the animals 
juietly browsing, as first one and then another 
vould nervously look up, with ears thrust for- 
ward, and then return to feeding. A_ tricky 
nountain breeze must have carried my scent to 
hem, for at the same moment three heads shot 
rp and all gazed in my direction. Suddenly they 
ill wheeled and ran, the cow leading, followed 
by the young bull, the old bull bringing up the 
rear. 

After that first day | saw many more Mountain 
Nyala, but it is these three, in their majestic 
yet typical setting, that stand out most clearly 
in my memory. 

For three weeks we lived among the Mountain 
Nyala on Kaka Mountain. We discovered that 
they seemed to prefer to spend the nights and 
the heat of the day in the bamboos and the 
forest below, coming out to browse on the heath 
and graze on the patches of grass upon the moun- 
tain side during the early morning and evening. 
They were wary animals and if at all disturbed 
they would quietly slip into the forest cover. We 


. 


also discovered that it was almost impossible for 
us to hide our early morning approach up the 
mountain side. We decided upon a plan to out- 
wit them. 

On Kaka Mountain there were a number of 
peaks, three of which gave commanding views 
of the slopes. We each chose one of these peaks 
and had our cots and blankets placed there. Here 
we spent the night to await the morning and the 
Nyala as they came up the mountain to feed. It 
was cold, ice forming in the buckets every night, 
and almost every morning there was a dense fog 
covering the mountain top until it was quickly 
dispersed by the rising sun. But it was well worth 
the discomfort, for with our binoculars we could 
watch the unsuspecting animals below us. 

The older bulls seemed to prefer the higher 
reaches and many of them appeared to live a 
solitary existence. We did see small parties con- 


During the early morning and evening, the 
Mountain Nyala came out of the forest and 
bamboo below and grazed among the tall 
grass on Kaka Mountain. This is the approxi- 


mate scene recreated in the Museum exhibif. 
Photo by the author. 


sisting of a bull with two or three cows, two or 
three bulls together and as many as nine cows 
in one herd. We found a few cows in the more 
open forest where it joined the plain. We found 
no evidence of very young calves. We also dis- 
covered that not all the animals went down to 
the forest for the night, for on several occasions, 
in the early morning, we jumped a bull from 
where he had bedded down in a thick clump of 
heath. In fact, Nyala could be found on the 
upper slopes at any time of the day. 

In all, we estimated we observed about forty 
Nyala during our stay on Kaka Mountain. 

Beside man the Mountain Nyala has few ene- 
mies. Leopards occur quite commonly through- 
out their range, even inhabiting the higher moun- 
tain tops. ‘These big cats undoubtedly take their 
toll, especially of the younger animals. ‘The alti- 
tude is too high for lions. 

Klipspringers were common on all the rocky 
outcroppings and these mountains are the home 
of the blackest of all the bushbucks, Menelik’s 
Bushbuck, Tragelaphus scriptus meneliki. A 
nice male of this bushbuck was observed climb- 
ing among the rocks on the summit of Kaka 
Mountain at an altitude of 13,000 feet. 

Lammergeyers, the large bearded vultures, 
Gypaetus barbatus, were not uncommon and a 
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Here, on the Awash River, a full day’s trek fre 
dis Ababa, the Museum’s party made one 
camps. Today excellent automobile roads c 


least part of the journey made laboriously ir 
Photo by the author. 


pair with their blackish-brown offspring we: 
seen on Kaka almost daily. 

There are two animals, a mammal and a bir 
that are found exclusively on the highlands « 
Ethiopia. The first is the Abyssinian Wol 
Simenia simensis, a canid about the size of 
small coyote, but with a reddish coat, which giv: 
the animal the appearance of a long-legged re 
fox but with a shorter tail. It has a much great 
range than the Mountain Nyala, being al: 
found in the mountains to the north and we 
of Addis Ababa. It was not uncommon on tl 
Arusi Plateau, preferring the more open plai 
like country. Small rodents appear to be its f 
vorite food. This plain was the home of countle 
rodents, one of the commonest of which was 
large grass rat, Arvimanthus abyssinicus Dlicl 
These grass rats live in colonies, after the mann 
of Prairie Dogs, the entrances to their innume 
able burrows being conspicuous features of tl 
landscape, and these towns appear to be fl 
favorite hunting ground for the Abyssinian Wo 
We found that the best way to observe tl 


rolves was to secrete ourselves near one of the 
rass rat colonies either in the early morning or 
1 the late afternoon. There was a very cood 
hance that a wolf might come by. 

The one wolf's Momach that we examined was 
ill of the remains of locusts. 

This wolf is another interesting mammal that 
as never been exhibited in the New York 
oological Park. 

he s same country is the home of the Abyssin- 
in Blue-winged Goose, C yanochen cyanopterus. 
n general calor it is brownish- gray. [he wing- 
overts are of a light slaty-blue, which gives the 
ird its English name. It has a peculiar habit of 
esting its Beck along its back and fluffing out its 
Bhess, especially w heh it is disturbed. 

The plateau is crossed by a number of small 
weandering streams along the banks of which 
esh green grass grows. It is here that the geese 
re found. Generally associating in pairs, they 
re tame and confiding birds. If flushed they 
enerally fly at a low elevation and for no great 
istance. [heir distribution is almost as restricted 
s that of the Mountain Nyala. 

Although this goose is rare in captivity, it 
ppears to be hardy and there are numerous 
scasions where it has bred in confinement. 


NN Marcu oF Last year I again had the op- 
- portunity of visiting Ethiopia. Since my last 
isit thirty years before, the country had under- 
one many changes. It had experienced the 
alian invasion and Addis Ababa had become 
modern city. 

Newell and Bettina Ward and I had just com- 
leted a safari in Kenya. Our Ethiopian Air 
ines plane put down at the airport in Addis 
baba. Taxis were waiting to take us to the 
mmfortable Ras Hotel. A tour of the city showed 
s modern office buildings, modern stores, many 
ew schools and wide, paved streets. Auto- 
jobiles were everywhere. The railroad station, 
here we had spent long days arguing with the 
toms, and some of the native markets, were 
same, but everything else showed progress. 
ain we received an invitation to call on Em- 
ror Haile Selassie but unfortunately the invita- 
n was for the day it was necessary for us to 
ve for home. 
ur stay in Ethiopia was limited to three days. 
bert Proctor of the American Embassy volun- 


teered his services and that of his car. I imme- 
diately asked him if it were possible for us to 
take a trip to the Arusi Plateau. He said that it 
would be impossible to reach the plateau but 
there was a good road that skirted the western 
shore of Lake Zwai and the trip and return could 
easily be made in one day. 

The road to Lake Zwai proved excellent, much 
of it blacktop. Instead of the caravans of camels 
and mules laden with coffee, hides and grain for 
the markets of Addis Ababa, we passed great, 
heavily-laden trucks, many of them with the 
same produce. 

We turned off the main highway onto a sandy 
road which was in reality a series of cattle paths, 
and soon came to the shores of the lake. This 
proved to be the watering place for the cattle and 
goats of the local people. Over a hundred head 
were on the shore and out in the lake, some of 
them standing with only their heads and upper 
backs above the water. Across the lake and in 
the far distance rose the high mountains of the 
Arusi Plateau. I could not distinguish any of the 
peaks and the natives could not give us any 
names. As it was still early we continued south 
until we reached Lake Shala. Mt. Kaka is about 
forty miles due east of this lake and although I 
saw a mountain which was in the right position 
and seemed to have a familiar outline, I could 
not be sure. Nevertheless it brought back pleas- 
ant memories. 

To my inquiries about the present status of 
the Mountain Nyala I received conflicting re- 
plies. The general opinion was that they were 
still found in their old haunts but in reduced 
numbers. They are now classified as royal game, 
which gives them some of their much needed 
protection. Undoubtedly the animal owes its 
existence at the present day to the inaccessibility 
of its habitat and also to the fact that the country 
is unfit for the grazing of domestic stock. Should 
the mountains be exploited, should minerals be 
found there, or should the great heath fields be 
destroyed, the Mountain Nyala would be doomed 
and the world would lose one of its most beauti- 
ful and interesting large animals. Let us hope 
that none of these things come to pass and that 
future generations will still know the Mountain 
Nyala whose stately bearing is so in keeping with 
the scenic beauty of its environment. 
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A 
Giant 


Pouched Rat 
in the Zoo 


By JOSEPH A. DAVIS, JR. 


T FIRST GLANCE the Giant Pouched Rat 
looks like a sleek Norway rat surprisingly 
grown to far more than normal size. 

From nose to tip of tail, a full-grown Cricetomys 
gambianus measures about three feet, half of 
which is tail. 

Cricetomys is one of only three genera of Old 
World rats in possession of cheek pouches. 
Strangely enough, the most unusual thing about 
these cheek pouches — or, for that matter, about 
the rat itself —has not been recorded by those 
who have kept these rodents alive. 

Some months ago we ordered a trio of half- 
grown Giant Pouched Rats from Mrs. Dora 
Weyer, the wife of a rubber company ofhcial 
in Liberia, thinking that rats of such gargantuan 
proportions would be a striking addition to the 
Zoo’s collection. They arrived in late June and 
as we removed them from their shipping contain- 
ers we were prepared for an interesting sight, but 
hardly for what emerged from the first container. 
Out came a large rat with a bad case of mumps. 
We had unpacked the male first, and his pouches 
seemed to be crammed nearly to bursting with 
food. His head bore a grotesque and ludicrous 
resemblance to a balloon. Popping him into a 
temporary cage, I hastened to call witnesses to 
this strange sight. 

But when I returned a few minutes later, there 
he sat, with a slender, normal head. 

“Must have emptied the pouches already,” I 


WAS 


His cheeks puffed out, the Giant Pouched Ra 
attempts to intimidate the photographer. Thi 
is the animal’s typical pose as it threatens 


said, and bent close to find the jettisoned food 
There was none. But as we drew near, Crice 
tomys reared up on his haunches and, with mucl 
huffing and pufhng and wheezing, inflated hi 
cheeks with air! We crouched in amazemen 
for nearly a minute, the rat occasionally wheez 
ing, presumably to maintain pressure. 

Eventually I remembered the two females, stil 
unpacked. They were much more placid bu 
they, too, could be induced to give the same pet 
formance upon proper stimulation. Ordinaril 
we go to extremes to avoid exciting any Zoo an: 
mal, whether rare or easily replaceable, but I ha 
to know whether the male alone could puff w 
his cheeks. The animals had been hand-reare 
by Mrs. Weyer and gentle poking at them drey 
no response. ‘The proper stimulus, as I found | 
and rather self-consciously applied it, was to pul 
out my own cheeks and reproduce the rats’ ow 
wheezing sound. Thereupon both males an 
females would respond with swelling pouche 

This puffing of the cheeks is, as far as I ca 
discover, peculiar to the Giant Pouched Rat. Pul 
lished accounts of its behavior, however, mak 
no mention of it. 


Indeed, the published accounts tell compar: 


tively little. Cricetomys gambianus is the only 
species in its genus. It ranges across Africa in a 
broad belt about the Equator and down the east- 
ern half of the continent south to Northern 
Transvaal. Its color varies geographically from 
a pearly gray to chocolate brown (our specimens 
are brownish). The nearly naked, scaly tail is 
dusky, with the terminal third whitish. Accord- 
ing to G. S. Cansdale, adults weigh about two 
pounds — not a bad weight for a three-foot rat, 
half of which is tail. 

How the rats are hunted in Liberia was de- 
scribed by Mrs. Weyer. 

“There is no question in my mind but that this 
is a communal species in general here,” she wrote. 
‘I have never heard of a solitary one. It is cus- 


tomary for this species to be hunted for food by 


the natives here; it is, in fact, one of their 


Paul F. Brandwein 

Paul F. Brandwein, Director of Education for 
The Conservation Foundation, holds the degrees 
of A.B., M.Sc. and Ph.D. in Biology. He has 
been a high school teacher and has taught at New 
York University, Columbia and Harvard. 


CONSERVATION 


most favored meats — ‘sweeto-o-0’ as they call it. 
Throughout the country it is regularly hunted in 
the same way. That is to find a large termite 
nest — the high dirt ones —and hunt around its 
base for runs that indicate use. The men go in 
groups of ten to twenty when they find such a 
nest, cut down all the brush surrounding it, and 
a man or two stands at each exit hole armed with 
his cutlass. Then they build a fire at the main 
entranceway, pile some of the fresh-cut greenery 
on it and smoke the rats out.” 

Mrs. Weyer added that it is almost impossible 
to obtain specimens of the rat because the natives 
prefer to eat them and usually will not sell them 
either for money or equivalent meat. Our three 
came from a litter of five very young babies ob- 
tained by Mrs. Weyer from a hunter in a nearby 
town. 


FOUNDATION 


His experience in conducting seminars, con- 
ferences and workshops for teachers in many 
school systems led logically to his initiation of the 
Materials Development Centers Project for the 
Foundation. This project encompasses the estab- 
lishment of ten education centers in widely sep- 
arated parts of the nation. Each will specialize 
in resource problems which are of particular im- 
portance to the region where it is located. Each 
will develop materials (teaching tools) designed 
to deal with basic problems in the wise use of 
resources. Each center will exchange its materi- 
als with others and will develop out of experi- 
mentation with local schools and universities a 
series of publications to be titled “New Direc- 
tions in the Teaching of Conservation.” ‘Two cen- 
ters already in operation are the Curriculum 
Center in Northridge, Calif. (San Fernando State 
College) and the Water Materials Center at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. With plans 
projected and work well under way, Dr. Brand- 
wein is a busy man. 
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Small Woodland Exploratory Study 


The Foundation has initiated an exploratory 
study of problems relating to utilization of timber 
stands on small woodlands throughout the coun- 
try, in order to determine whether there is a 
significant contribution it might make in this 
area, either in research or education. 

The first phase of the exploration has con- 
sisted of communication with a number of forest- 
ers In government, industry and universities and 
was inspired by the concern voiced by Dr. Rich- 
ard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, that 

. on over one-half of the recently cut farm 
and other small private forests, conditions for 
future growth are far from good.” 

The second phase of this project involves con- 
ferences with Walter Gumbel, Conservationist, 
of the Monongahela Power Company, to explore 
possibilities for collaboration on a study of wood- 
land utilization problems in a specific depressed 
area, possibly West Virginia. The survey is being 
made under the direction of Roger Hale and 
Wallace Bowman. 


Max Nicholson Reports 


Recently returned to England from an ex- 
tended resource tour throughout the United 
States, Max Nicholson is preparing a report to the 
Nature Conservancy, of which he is Director. 
Excerpts from his preliminary draft indicate that 
the work of The Conservation Foundation made 
a favorable impression, for “. . . it is from such 


sources, preponderantly unofficial, that a grea 
deal of the thinking and re-thinking and_ the 
broad inspiration of the American effort in con 
servation stems.” 


Briefly Noted 
G. W. Merck was named Secretary of The 


Conservation Foundation at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on June 17. . . Wallace Bow 
man covered the Symposium on the Economic: 
of Watershed Planning at Knoxville on June 
10-12 and then went to Chicago to meet with Dr 
Gilbert White of the Foundation’s Advisory 
Council . . . Copies of the Foundation’s publica 
tion, “Water Facts for the Nation’s Future,” by 
Langbein-Hoyt, have been sent to each of the 17 
members of the new Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, and are available 
from the publisher, Ronald Press . . . Samue' 
Ordway’s report on “The Law and Progress in 
Conservation” was printed as the lead article in 
the June issue of the Journal of Forestry . . | 
Fairfield Osborn recorded a program for the 
NBC-TV series “Briefing Session,” entitled “Pop: 
ulations and Resources,” on May 12. The pro 
gram is now being shown throughout the country 
and will be seen in New York over Channel 4 
on August 16 at 2 P.M. ... Dr. Osborn also re 
corded a session of the “I Speak for Myself” series 
entitled “Wasteland: The Ugly America,” on 
July 8. This program appeared on Channel 5 or 
July 26. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Oliver Becomes Director 
of Natural History Museum 


Dr. James A. Oliver, Director of the Zoological 
Park since June of last year and Curator of Rep- 
tiles since 1951, has accepted appointment as 
Director of the American Museum of Natural 
History. He will assume his new post on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Dr. John Tee-Van, General Director of the 
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New York Zoological Park and the New Yorl 
Aquarium since 1956, will again assume direc 
torship of the Bronx Zoo. He had been Directo: 
from 1952 to 1956. 

Traditionally there has always been close asso 
ciation and cooperation between the Zoo and the 
Museum, and with a “zoo man” in the Museum’ 
chief administrative post the relations should bx 
even closer. During his eight years in the Zoo 


logical Park Dr. Oliver established one of th 


est reptile collections in the world and con- 
ributed immeasurably to the creation of what 
s certainly the most beautiful Reptile House in 
ny z00. During his brief directorship he dem- 
mstrated firm and forward-looking administrative 
bility and many qualities which make his de- 
arture a great loss to the Zoological Park. He 
vill go to his new post with the warmest of good 
vishes from his associates and his friends in the 
‘oological Society. 


Honorary Degree for Dr. Osborn 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
iven to Dr. Fairfield Osborn by Kenyon Col- 
ege of Gambier, Ohio, on June 8. The citation 
oncluded: 


“Today, within sight and sound of the wildlife you 
ove, we recognize your invaluable contributions to the 
nowledge of our living world, your high degree of skill 
nd effort in organizing the desire and means to preserve 
yur irreplaceable flora and fauna, and the thousands of 
ruitful hours you have spent in furthering the cause of 
onservation.” 


Dr. Osborn was given the degree of Doctor of 
science by New York University in 1955 and 
yy Princeton University in 1957. 


A King Penguin, Perhaps? 


For the fourth time in recent years one pair 
£ our King Penguins are incubating an egg. It 
vas laid on June 7 and should —if it is fertile 
nd no accidents happen — hatch about August 1. 
-revious eggs were lost by being accidentally 
tacked on the stone ledge in the Penguin House. 

To forestall such an outcome this time, a stone 
vall was built around the incubating birds as 
oon as the egg was discovered, and it was bedded 
ma deep layer of sand. The egg has been ex- 
hanged several times between the male and the 
emale, which hold it on their feet. 


Incidents in Vermont 


From Vermont where he is spending the sum- 
ner Dr. William Beebe has sent a report on the 
ctivities of the Department of Tropical Research. 
\t the end of the report he wrote: 

“Within the past week (the report was written 
n May) a Mohawk Indian on a neighboring 
eservation disarmed, shot and killed a State 
‘rooper. On the same day I was watching a bird 


through a window when suddenly there came a 
thunderous roar and the glass before me cracked 
at the impact of a jet plane high overhead break- 
ing the sound barrier: a striking example of Alpha 
and Omega in American history. 

“(Parenthetically, the bird 1 was watching was 
a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker which, for two days, 
has been happily hammering on the television 
antenna, producing a pleasing, metallic, bellbird- 
like reveille, and stopping only to feed on dough- 
nuts at the food tray; excellent examples of 
adaptation to a modernistic sounding board and 
a remarkable substitute for sap.)” 


IN BRIEF 


Rare Monkey. Late in the spring the Mammal 
Department acquired a Woolly Spider Monkey 
(Brachyteles arachnoides) from southeastern Bra- 
zil, the first we have ever had and apparently the 
first in any American zoo. Hand-reared and ac- 
customed to human companionship, it was so 
obviously unhappy when alone that it has been 
given a gentle Humboldt’s Woolly Monkey as a 
companion in one of the central compartments 


in the Monkey House. 


Death of a Komodo Monitor. After several 
weeks during which it was listless and off its feed, 
our male Komodo Monitor died on July 3. The 
female appears to be in good health. Autopsy by 
Dr. Gandal revealed kidney, liver and heart le- 
sions which are still under study. Death appeared 
to be due to uremic poisoning resulting from 
kidney malfunction. The reptile weighed 218 
Ibs. and was 8 feet 9 inches long when it arrived 
on May 22, 1955; at death it weighed 238 pounds 
and was 8 feet 10 inches long. Eventually it will 
be mounted and exhibited in the Peabody Mu- 


seum in New Haven. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


ELEPHANTS. A Short Account of Their Natural History, 
Evolution and Influence on Mankind. By Richard Carrington. 
272 pp., many photographs and drawings. Basic Books, New York, 


1959. $5.00. 

A “Short Account” it is called, but this book brings 
together an enormous amount of information about ele- 
phants, from old and modern sources. It is thoroughly 
documented, there is a long bibliography and an excel- 
lent index. This is a one-volume library of “ele- 


phantology.” —W.Br. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY. By Josselyn Van 
Tyne and Andrew J. Berger. 252 illus. in black-and-white, in- 
cluding 168 by George M. Sutton, others by William L. Bruden 
and William A. Lunk. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1959. 
624 pp. $11.75. 


This long-projected text-book to which Josselyn Van 
Tyne, major ornithologist and teacher, had devoted years 
of preparation, might never have reached completion 
following his death on January 30, 1957. However, 
Andrew Berger, devoted friend and fellow naturalist, 
carried out a half-made commitment to see it through. 
The result is a superb compilation of present knowledge, 
covering every field of endeavor in bird study, including 
Senses and Behavior, Migration, Flight and a fine chap- 
ter on Anatomy, Dr. Berger’s special field. A complete 
account of the known Families of birds occupies 176 
pages. Each is illustrated by a drawing that reveals 
George Sutton’s great talent at its best. Long and use- 


ful lists of references, an unequalled glossary of ten 
and an excellent index round out a work that will be 
boon to students and to advanced workers as well. 
Pasa: 

FISHES OF THE GREAT LAKES REGION. By Carl 
Hubbs and Karl F. Lagler. Revised edition. 213 pp., 45 co 


plates, 251 black-and-white figures. Cranbrook Institute of 
ence, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1958. $5.00. 


This new edition of one of the standard books | 
North American fishes is both enlarged and improve 
although the latter represents a refinement of excellen 
already attained. No practicing ichthyologist or beg! 
ning student of fishes can afford to handicap himself 
not having a copy within arm’s reach. To anyone e 
who really wants to know and identify the fishes of o 
midwest, the book’s illustrated keys and introductory st 
tions are also indispensable. — J. W. A. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between May 1 and June 30, 1959) 


Benefactor 


C. Suydam Cutting 


Founder in Perpetuity 


Warren Kinney 
C. D. Stillman 


Founder 


Mrs. William R. Coe, Sr. 


Associate Founder 


Walter C. Teagle, Jr. 


Patron 


Mrs. Joseph F. Gunster 
Fred A. Wardenburg 


Supporting 

Kimball C. Atwood, Jr. 
James C. Clark 

Mrs. Alice B. Colby 
Mrs. Stephen Currier 
Kenneth A. Jones 
John S. MclIlhenny 


Contributing 


Albert Andriesse 
Donald R. Arnold 
Elmer K. Bolton, Jr. 
Fred Cooper 

Miss Margaret Davidson 
A. M. Davis 

Dr. Charles R. De Carlo 
Richard L. Farrelly 

H. O. H. Frelinghuysen 
Eugene M. Geddes 

Kim S. Gudgeon 

Mrs. Hamilton Hadley 
Samuel Howard 

Mrs. Francis L. Kellogg 
Mrs. Martha G. Kendall 
Miss Alice C. Kraus 

Dr. Herbert S. Kupperman 
Jonathan Lehman 
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Mrs. Robert J. Lewis 
Mrs. Henry M. Marx 
Harold C. Mayer 

Frank E. McCabe 

John J. McCullough, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert McKelvy 
Mrs. Julian S. Myrick 
Donald E. Newhouse 
Juan Ortega 

Mrs. Meda A. Perotti 
Mrs. Cheever Porter 
Mrs. D. J. Randall 
William M. Redecker 
Roger Scudder 

Mrs. Rudolf William Selbmann 
Philip Sheridan 

Alfred Stamm 

Mrs. Diego Suarez 
Thomas H. Tesauro 
Louis L. Tieman 
Harold M. Tovell 

Mrs. Frederick K. Trask 
Ralph W. Wallace 
David E. Wilder 

Dr. Kenneth R. Woods 
John E. Woolley 


Fellow 
William G. Conway 


Annual 


Mrs. M. J. Barron 
Irving Bernstein 

John Joseph Burke 

Mrs. A. J. Clay 

Henry Clifford, II 
Joseph Constant 

Mrs. D. P. Coughlin 
Dr. Joseph Davis 

Dr. Quentin B. Deming 
Mrs. Frederick E. Donaldson 
Seth Edwards 

Louis Epstein 

Dr. Hernani Esteban 


Miss Pamela Ann Felton 
Charles F. Flint 

Kelly Fox 

Mrs. Allan H. Fry 
Ralph Gerstle 

Mrs. Israel Gerver 
Samuel Goldstein 
Arthur J. Graffe 
Raymond C. Green 
Mrs. Leon Gutherz 
Mrs. Max Hoffer 
Bernie Hutner 

Mrs. Umberto Innocenti 
T. Herman Jerke 
Benjamin Krinitz 
Benjamin Kurz 

Carl La Motta 

George Lautenschlager 
Arthur M. Leon 
Raymond Liebesman 
Frank O. Lindemann 
Alfred J. Lurie 

George MacGovern, Jr. 
Ralph J. Menconi 

Mrs. Fred A. Mettler 
Eugene J. Miller 
James F. Oates, Jr. 
John T. Satriale 

Mrs. Jeffrey Shannon 
Robert Shenker 

Mts. Patricia Sherwood 
Mrs. Robert G. Simon 
Herbert M. Singer 
Mrs. Joseph Skopin 
Mrs. Elinore Soja 

Dr. Irwin Solomon 
Mrs. Frederick 'T. Staats 
Edward Streeter 

Dr. Robert Unger 
Bruce Van Eerde 

Mrs. Mary E. Vence 
Edmund S. Wartels 
Aaron H. Wolfson 
Miss Lynn M. Zadek 


cal televaliGelicis FON) SCONE TON 


At least 8,640 of our hundreds of thousands* of visitors so far 


this season equipped themselves for their day in the Zoo with the 
spectacular ostrich plume hats our souvenir stands are featuring. 
Jaunty and rakish, they lend a holiday air to any head. 

Through a kind of transference, the fine feathers bestow a light 
and frivolous mood on their young wearers, who are so obviously 
enjoying the Zoo. They're in high feather, no doubt about it. 

Come to think of it, Members should feel happy that their 
Society runs a Zoo that gives pleasure to so many. Indisputably it’s 
a feather in their caps—particularly those Members who extoll the 
virtues of Membership to their friends. For this leads, of course, 
to more Members, who in time will merit more feathers, and so on, 
we hope, ad infinitum. 

That’s the way we build our nest. 


* 945,059, April through July 15. 


